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THE WESSEX NOVELS OF THOMAS 

HARDY 



BY HAROLD WILLIAMS 



History has a knack of presenting us with pairs of great 
men of thought or action who supplement each other's 
work, who fill in the one-sidedness or deficiency of their con- 
temporary in the same field of achievement. The a priori 
philosophical method of Plato is balanced by the empirical 
bent of his pupil Aristotle ; Euripides and Sophocles exhibit 
a natural contrast; Goethe and Schiller are different facets 
of a common tendenz; Tennyson and Browning illustrate 
the trend of thought, life, and art of their day in differing 
ways and in differing aspects ; Emerson and Hawthorne are 
dissimilar examples of the meeting of New England Puri- 
tanism with the spirit of art. In the central decades of the 
last century two great English novelists, Dickens and 
Thackeray, reflected separate sides of social life each in his 
own vein of satire, humor, and didacticism. And, later in 
the same century, the contrast and comparison were re- 
peated in different terms by another pair of great novelists, 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy. The long life of George 
Meredith drew to its close, and Mr. Hardy alone remains 
of the great men of letters who belonged to the Victorian 
era of English literary story. 

Mr. Hardy had not, like Meredith, to wait through long 
years of comparative neglect, though it was some time 
before the more peculiarly technical excellence of his work 
received its due recognition. When his fourth novel, Far 
from the Madding Crowd, ran its course through the Corn- 
hill Magazine, thirty-seven years ago, it commended itself 
as much to the uncritical reader as to the man whose busi- 
ness was with letters. But the gentle reader who escapes 
the obsession of trying or trying not to see harm in the 
later novels has still, in many cases, the innocent belief 
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that Mr. Hardy is the observant painter of rural scenes in 
a small corner of England, and that the narrow limitations 
of his Wessex scenery preclude us from regarding him as a 
great novelist. Others, of a slightly more critical capacity, 
look upon him as the receptive student of French technique 
in the art of shaping a narrative, and are blind to that com- 
prehensive conviction and sympathy of outlook upon life 
which lie at the foundation of the greater qualities of his 
work. In the latter class may be reckoned, as a pertinent 
example, the late David Christie Murray, who, in unadvised 
moments of leisure, strayed from hackneyed fiction to 
literary criticism on still lower levels. In an unwittingly 
curious and amusing collection of critical essays on his con- 
temporaries in fiction, wherein we find him performing the 
seemingly impossible feat of reviewing George Meredith and 
Mr. Hall Caine in a common chapter, he treats Mr. Hardy 
as the craftsman who has learned a useful lesson from the 
French novelists, though himself hampered by paucity of 
imagination and a want of fertility in the invention of plot. 

These one-sided points of view are at fault not in the 
direction to which they look, but in their short-sightedness. 
Mr Hardy may be the annalist of rural life and agricultural 
manners ; but it is surely a mistake, at this time of the day, 
to breathe a sigh for another simple country-tale like Under 
the Greenwood Tree, charming in»its direct naturalness as 
that book may be! And yet the sigh has been breathed in 
print, by a distinguished American critic of literature. If 
Mr. Hardy had restricted himself to the vein of his second 
novel we should be safe in prophesying that, compared with 
its actuality, the measure of his present fame would have 
been insignificant. It is not only as the painter of village 
life in remote corners of a small English county that he has 
sent out novels which impress readers in his own country, 
and under the wholly different conditions of life in America, 
with their note of power and great writing. Nor, again, has 
he won his outstanding position merely as a master-crafts- 
man. 

Mr. Hardy's knowledge of country life, his powers of 
observation, the fine faculty he displays in putting a book 
together, stand him in good stead; but it is not here only 
that we look for that which gives him his notable place as a 
writer of prose fiction. If we compare secondary writers 
with those who take their place by right divine in the first 
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class, we shall feel that the most marked distinction is what 
we may call the aura of individuality which flows from 
primary writers. No writer has been truly great who was 
not possessed by some species of egotistical conviction, an 
outlook on life and its problems which was for him in- 
evitable and virtually unquestioned. This mental attitude 
may have been revolutionary or conventional, original or 
commonplace, moral or immoral according to ordinary 
standards, but it has always been intense. Richardson, who 
was wholly commonplace, created, as he claimed, " a new 
species of writing," more important than Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who, less distinctively conventional in outlook, is ever 
likely to do. Great fiction, like other forms of art, is 
measured ultimately by concentration of vision and emo- 
tional sincerity in the author. 

That view of life which we read out of Mr. Hardy's novels 
is steady and whole-minded; it is as intense and thorough- 
going in the earlier books as in his later work. He would 
seem to have suffered from none of the illusions of youth. 
We are conscious that the young man of thirty knew with 
Bellario that life is " a game that must be lost"; or in the 
phrase of Rabelais we could imagine him describing it as an 
"insigne fable et tragique comedie." But though he re- 
fuses the sop which Hope holds out and most men clutch at, 
there is no weakness in the mental atmosphere of the novels. 
For, unlike many theoretical or temperamental pessimists, 
Mr. Hardy is imbued with the spirit of a human and a per- 
sonal sympathy. Faith, hope, and love are satirized by cir- 
cumstance or broken beneath the passing feet of the years 
which " like great black oxen tread the world"; but, even 
if we have read ourselves into a mental acquiescence with 
the attitude of the writer, we would still wish to play our 
part on so great and moving a stage. The unconscious 
powers which rule the courses of the planets and heedlessly 
shape the lives of men are never lost to view. In the soli- 
tary woodland places, on Egdon Heath, in Blackmoor Vale, 
at the dairy-farm where Tess and Angel Clare learned to 
love, in the quiet cathedral town of Melchester, and in the 
market-place of Casterbridge we realize that the course of 
events in the story of obscure lives is big with the destinies 
of the universe. The scene is laid in a secluded agricultural 
county where the noise of the great industrial centers hardly 
comes as a distant murmur, the characters belong to the sim- 
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plicity of an older and less sophisticated world than most of 
us are condemned to live in; but in these novels life is 
greater, nobler, more tragic, more fraught with tremendous 
issues, than in books which carry us away to the four corners 
of the earth or to the noisy bustle of nations and of king- 
doms. Whatever may be the limitations of Mr, Hardy's 
insight, the similarity of the motif underlying his tales, or 
the improbability of plot in his minor books, he can claim 
to have invested the tragedy of the individual with a note 
of universal significance as only the great masters have 
done. It is this which lends to his novels whatever great- 
ness they possess. Not a few among younger writers have 
imitated him or worked over again the hints which he has 
dispensed, but the peculiar note of great destiny which 
marks his narrative is not to be found in the copies. This is 
inimitable, the gift of that unfaltering steadiness of vision 
which belongs to genius. 

It has been conjectured, and with some show of reason, 
that we can trace three stages in the development of human 
consciousness. In early and primitive man the sense of indi- 
viduality is slight : the individual is sunk in the tribe. There 
is, secondly, the stage on which the vast majority of civil- 
ized men now stand, where the sense of the Ego, of the indi- 
vidual life set in opposition to the otherness of fellow-lives, 
is clearly felt. And beyond this lies a third stage, the be- 
ginnings of which we can already discern — the realization of 
the unity of the individual with universal life. The theory 
may seem a little strained ; but, apart from its strict applica- 
tion, it is, at least, suggestive in the study of differing types 
of mind. The imagination of Mr. Hardy belongs dis- 
tinctively to the third order; and it is as yet an uncommon 
type. It sees the unity of all sentient life, not as a philo- 
sophic doctrine, but as a momentous reality. Schopenhauer, 
watching the kitten playing in the yard, knows that it is the 
same as the kitten that was playing there three hundred 
years ago. The generations of cat-life are only a means to 
an end — the kitten which is always there; and only im- 
portant in the light of that end. So likewise birth and death 
and the passing generations of men only serve to fill out 
the jejune chronicle of history; the important and signifi- 
cant fact is man who is always there. That the individual 
existence is " rounded with a sleep " is less to Mr. Hardy 
than the knowledge that the essential elements of human 
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life and character are not mortal; they endure unchange- 
ably through the centuries. In the Wessex laborer of to-day, 
who plows the field, walks the lonely heath, sits in his vil- 
lage inn and talks the Old World wisdom, he sees the same 
man who was there a hundred, five hundred, a thousand 
years ago. Changes in dress, in vocabulary, in a few in- 
essentials of an uncomprehended religion, Christian in name 
but pagan in virtue, are superficialities which do not touch 
the real man. The temper of mind which leads Mr, Hardy 
to see the past in the present, to read the older generations 
in the face of living men and women, is only a manifestation, 
in lesser degree, of the tendency already noticed, which helps 
him to lend a mood of universality to individual life-stories. 
In his greater novels the ancient world is never lost to sight ; 
in the talk, wise sayings, humor, scarcely veiled paganism, 
belief in witchcraft, in the houses and household utensils of 
the Wessex peasantry, it still lives. 
Mr. Hardy writes : 

Many of the laborers about here bear corrupted Norman names; many 
are the descendants of the squires in the last century, and their faces even 
now strongly resemble the portraits in the old manor-houses. Many are, 
must be, the descendants of the Romans who lived here in great pomp and 
state for four hundred years. I have seen faces here that are the dupli- 
cates of those fine faces I saw at Fiesole, where also I picked up Roman 
coins, the counterpart of those we find here so often. They even use Latin 
words here, which have survived everything. 

Other writers have preceded or followed Mr. Hardy in 
giving to their novels a local environment, sometimes even 
narrower than his, but no one has succeeded, by the same 
plan, in impressing upon us the age-old and unchanging 
order of life's essentials. The scene of nearly all his greater 
writing centers in one small county, Dorset ; and he uses the 
unity of place to educe an artistically impressive synthesis 
of past and present life. 

The unseen powers behind the universe are present for 
Mr. Hardy as an impelling force alike in the lives of men 
and in the realm of Nature. When he describes the fields, 
the copses, and the hills of Dorset, it is not as plausible 
and necessary background to the lives of his characters. 
The moods of earth and sky enter into human life, color it, 
and even play their part in the story. In The Return of the 
Native, for example, Egdon Heath, a " vast tract of unin- 
closed wild," broods as the genius of destiny over the lives 
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of the men and women who pass their allotted span of time 
upon its slopes. The dark embrowned mass of the heath is 
drawn against the skyline of the narrative, and we cannot 
escape a consciousness of its presence even when for many 
pages it has not been named. 

The profound influence of climatic and physical conditions 
upon the character of a people is admitted, but it has seldom 
been used by imaginative writers with conscious artistry or 
psychological insight. The early novels of Bjornson, Ame 
and Synnove Solbakken, are notable exceptions to such a 
statement, and there are, of course, other exceptions among 
English, French, and Russian novels. But, however faithful 
the transcript of natural scenery may be in many writers, 
we are rarely made to feel that its connection with human 
life is intimate and inevitable. In Mr. Hardy's novels it is 
difficult to dissociate the people from their environment; 
and, more than this, by a fine and most distinctive gift of 
psychological suggestiveness, we read the color and nature 
of their surroundings in their habits, speech, and character. 
Egdon Heath pervades the lives of the peasantry in The 
Return of the Native; but. Giles Winterborne and Marty 
South, in The Woodlanders, belong to the woodland places. 
We could not transfer characters from one book to the other 
without a sense of incongruity. We are conscious of an 
essential affinity between the atmospheric tone of natural 
environment and the inmost personality of characters in the 
tale. 

Wordsworth was the first to reveal clearly a kinship be- 
tween the moods of earth and sky and the moods of the 
human mind. But the theory he reiterates, that the simple 
and austere surroundings of Nature reflect themselves in 
the natural integrity and cheerful contentedness of country 
folk, is surely an extraordinary misconception, which the 
slightest real acquaintance with any European peasantry 
will immediately remove. Even Wordsworth's tramp, who 
lives by begging scraps from door to door, bears about 

The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him. 

This is indeed the super-tramp! Nature is the teacher 
of " moral evil and of good " to the cultured and reflective 
mind; but only in pastoral idyls are we justified in sup- 
posing that She is an ethical influence in the lives of those 
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whose lot has been cast upon the soil through generations 
from father to son. Mr. Hardy does not labor under the 
illusion which Wordsworth has cultivated in the minds of 
town-dwellers. If, however, natural influences are not re- 
flected ethically in the habits of a peasantry they are re- 
flected in poetry of speech, in imagination, in religious be- 
liefs, in the whole cast of temper and mind. Gabriel Oak, in 
Far from the Madding Crowd, is a man who lives in the 
open fields tending sheep, we read it in his whole manner; 
Giles Winterborne, in The Woodlanders, as obviously 
spends his life in the shadowy silence of the woods ; though 
Clym Yeobright, in The Return of the Native, has traveled, 
the barren features of Egdon Heath have communicated a 
like austerity to his view of life's meaning; and Michael 
Henchard {The Mayor of Casterbridge) is an agricultural 
laborer out of place in a country town. Marty South and 
Tess are both country girls, yet they differ, for one lives in 
the woods and the other in a village. Beyond this, however, 
it is blind circumstance and not character which separates 
so widely the moral issue of their lives. 

The business man who rushes away, once a year, from the 
whirl of city life to a holiday in the country feels a joyous 
exhilaration in the sense of freedom and space, in the purity 
of the air, and the sweet scent of flowers and lush grasses. 
But if he protracted his holiday in a lonely district far from 
towns for ten or twenty years, he would find this sense of 
exhilaration fade into something more like melancholy. 
Country folk may have humor, but their ordinary habit of 
mind is more grave and serious than that of city people. 
The elemental forces of Nature, reflected in the seasons, 
pursue a monotonous and unchanging course. The man who 
watches the repeated cycle of the seasons through a long- 
lifetime will not himself be vivacious or responsive to rapid 
alternations of mood. The song of birds, the sough of the 
wind, the music of running water, have not changed since 
the creation of the world. Mr. Hardy is keenly conscious of 
this monotony of repetition which communicates itself to 
the mind of country people. He describes Michael Henchard 
tramping the road with his wife who carries a child in her 
arms, and speaks of " the atmosphere of stale familiarity 
which the trio carried along with them like a nimbus as they 
moved down the road." This is only a reflex of the " stale 
familiarity " of the sky, the fields, the hedgerows, the road 
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with dusty grass margins, and " the voice of a weak bird 
singing a trite old evening song that might doubtless have 
been heard on the hill at the same hour, and with the self- 
same trills, quavers, and breves, at any sunset of the season 
for centuries untold." 

The epithet commonly used to describe the more serious 
and less versatile nature of the countryman as compared 
with the man who lives in streets, is stolid; but the word 
inevitably implies staring and stockish stupidity. It may 
be that the countryman's ideas move more slowly than those 
of people from the large cities, yet not because he is stupid ; 
his wisdom is as true, and it is more fitted to the needs of 
a life which has to do with the unhasting movements of 
Nature. The spirit of a strong and patient passivity and 
melancholy is written in the lives of all the more outstand- 
ing characters of Mr. Hardy's novels. His reading of 
peasant life is intimate and realistic, not the clever recon- 
struction of the young novelist who has worked up his local 
color by a few weeks' stay on the spot, and writes to show us 
how the other half of the world lives. 

There is, however, another side to the picture; and to 
leave Mr. Hardy's painting of peasant life at this stage 
would be a gross misrepresentation. Faithful adherence to 
the pervading atmosphere of life on the soil may have tinged 
his narrative with a melancholy, which to the impercipient 
reader seems a morbid obsession. But he is a pessimist with 
a deep and rich vein of humor. Melancholy lies at the base 
of every genuinely humorous nature. There is a strain of 
gravity and sadness in the character of Falstaff. Mr. 
Hardy's humor in characterization was never better dis- 
played than in the first of his more distinctive novels, Far 
from, the Madding Crowd. In that fine piece of critical 
writing, The Art of Thomas Hardy, Lionel Johnson points 
out that in the humor of these peasant characters we are 
made to feel that life on the English soil has not 
changed essentially since Shakespeare peopled his plays 
with country folk of his own day. " When they speak," he 
writes, " it is in a Shakespearean humor: from Shallow and 
Silence, to Mistress Quickly and Dull, from Lance and 
Lancelot, to Costard and Touchstone, we hear the old tones, 
taste the old wit, take the old humor, until we are ready to 
swear by that impressive phrase, the continuity of his- 
tory." 
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If we find a larger quantity of humor in the first of the 
greater novels, it does not fail us in that book's successors. 
The conversation of the bonfire-makers in The Return of 
the Native is touched with a wise humor. It is the humor 
of shrewd observation, untrammeled by ideas and qualifi- 
cations taught in the schools ; and this is the true quality of 
peasant humor. Its character may be instanced *by Mark 
Clark's statement that a faculty for drinking deep is " a 
talent of the Lord mercifully bestowed upon us, and we 
ought not to neglect it"; or by Humphrey's excuse for 
absenting himself from church on Sundays: " 'Tis so ter- 
rible far to get there; and when you do get there 'tis such 
a mortal poor chance that you'll be chose for up above, when 
so many bain't, that I bide at home and don't go at all." 
The play performed by the mummers in The Return of the 
Native reminds us, in its blundering ineptness, of Shake- 
speare 's farcical sub-plots. Here are the same people — Cos- 
tard, Dull, Quince, Nick Bottom, Starveling — they bear dif- 
ferent names, but they have not changed. 

The talk of these country people revolves about a few en- 
during subjects, the mainsprings of human life, which are al- 
ways and insistently there — birth, marriage, death, religion, 
eating, and drinking. And serious as most of these matters 
are, though the peasantry of these Wessex novels know them 
to be serious, yet there is a natural and admirable reaction 
of the human mind which has always prompted it to talk a 
little jestingly on grave subjects — even judgment and the 
wrath to come. It is a natural necessity, and spells pro- 
fanity only to those who are shallow and superficial. The 
lot of the laborers whom we meet in the novels is hard, they 
win the right to existence by a lifelong monotony of toil as 
furze-cutters, farm hands, dairymaids, plowmen, shepherds, 
reddlemen — it is in the moments of relief from labor, when 
they sit in the taproom of the village inn, or take part 
in a dance and supper that the kindliest of gifts bestowed on 
mortals lightens the interlude with odd whimsicalities of 
thought and turns of phrase. 

The signal and final test of genius in the writer of fiction 
lies in the presence or absence of two faculties which can 
hardly be analyzed or dissected apart from each other. 
These two are, the gift of visualizing characters who be- 
long to the real world, who are not merely clothes-racks 
with names, and the power of placing them in an environ- 
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ment of episode and incident which would naturally arise in 
the clash of their postulated temperaments and natures, so 
that we feel them to be more than puppets controlled at the 
caprice of the author. If we begin to measure Mr. Hardy's 
novels by this standard, the necessity of uncompromising 
differentiation becomes apparent. He has written books in 
which we suspect him to be toying with his natural aptitude 
for inventing entanglements and hitches. Into this class 
fall A Pair of Blue Eyes, A Laodicean, The Hand of Ethel- 
berta: The characters are unconvincing and the plot im- 
probable. In later books, The Well-Beloved and Jude the 
Obscure, widely sundered as they are in intention, we begin 
with abstract ideas, and the story is written to clothe their 
metaphysical nakedness. Jude the Obscure is the story of 
a hero of tragedy commonly to be found in the philosophical 
writings of rationalists, and known as " Circumstance-over- 
which-we-have-no-control. " Five novels, in which the 
author keeps himself to life on the soil of Wessex, stand in 
a distinctive place above Mr. Hardy's other books; they are, 
Far from the Madding Crowd, The Return of the Native, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, The Woodlanders, and Tess of 
the D'Vrbervilles. Besides these are the volumes of short 
stories in which he is eminently successful, and The Trum- 
pet Major, a delightful Wessex tale, showing, however, less 
power than the greater novels. 

Mr. Hardy is to be judged by the five novels distinctively 
named. The motif in each case, when disentangled, exhibits 
a strong similarity; but we are not conscious of it till we 
return upon our track in the mood of analysis and criticism. 
The type of hero chosen is the strong, patient, thoughtful 
and upright man belonging to the soil ; he is better than the 
ignorant laborers and yokels about him, but neither in 
knowledge nor in intellectual powers does he reach to more 
than a very moderate standard. He is commonly brought 
into contact with a woman slightly his superior in culture 
and quickness of mind ; but the type varies, and there may 
be more than one woman. Against the principal figures are 
set, on one side, country people and laborers, and, on the 
other, men and women of a higher social rank, whose arti- 
ficiality contrasts weakly with the simpler natures of the 
people of the soil. But in the last point something certainly 
can be attributed to the author's comparative awkwardness 
when he gets away from his country folk. In Tess of the 
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D'Urbervilles the plan is virtually reversed, and we read 
the tragic issue of a conflict of character between an un- 
tutored village girl and men who are her superiors in the 
social scale and in knowledge of the world. 

The Woodlanders approximates most fully to the out- 
lines of this sketch. Here we see two worlds of thought and 
feeling opposed to each other. Felice Charmond and Dr. 
Fitzpiers stand on one side as gentlefolk; on the other side 
are Marty South and Giles Winterborne as types of peas- 
antry; and Grace Melbury, the daughter of simple country 
people, whose natural self has been blunted by an expensive 
education, links the two extremes. An able critic of Mr. 
Hardy's work has animadverted upon what he regards as 
the incongruous nature of this contrast. He declares that 
the author achieves a positively irritating result in the com- 
bination of " a matchless story of rustic life with this in- 
ferior work." And he adds: 

It produces the effect of a Millet inserting into the foreground of a 
masterpiece, such as Les Glaneuses, the figures of an actress and a 
physician, painted in some fashionable style of portraiture. The required 
contrast between the primitive ways of the woodlanders and the manners 
of the modem world might surely have been obtained by more simple 
means? 1 

He does not indicate the method he would prefer, and 
the less hypercritical reader may rest content in believing 
that Mr. Hardy has employed the only means possible of 
reaching the desired contrast — that of bringing the two 
worlds into contact. And the analogy with Millet's great 
picture is worse than meaningless; it is to confuse the 
totally different aims of two arts. It is the business of a 
painter to enshrine the visual emotion of a moment; it is 
the business of imaginative writing to exhibit moving inci- 
dent and the clash of character. Minor details in the plot 
of The Woodlanders may be improbable ; we do not say they 
are; but in its striking picture of the sundered paths of 
natural men and women and the artificial world of modern 
civilization the book does not fail. 

Giles Winterborne is Mr. Hardy's true and humble man 
of heart for whom circumstance is too strong. The tragedy 
of his life lies in his love for Grace Melbury, the woman 
who has been placed out of harmony with the rustic sim- 
plicity of her home surroundings by a high-school educa- 

1 Quarterly Review, April, 1904. 
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tion. The thin veneer of an unsuitable education blinds her 
to the simple worth of the great-hearted man who loves 
her, and she marries an expansive, conceited, irritating 
young country doctor. He is soon faithless to her; and the 
marriage drifts into disaster, only to be miserably patched 
up again. Though Grace Melbury has passed him over, 
Winterborne suffers exposure for her sake which results in 
his death. Yet the memory of his self-sacrifice soon slips 
from her; and it is Marty South, the hard-working, poverty- 
ridden cottage girl, who has loved Winterborne hopelessly 
while a less worthy woman stands between, who comes every 
week to lay fresh flowers on his grave. And we realize that 
this girl standing there in the moonlight, " the marks of 
poverty and toil effaced by the misty hour, . . . touched 
sublimity at points, and looked almost like a being who had 
rejected with indifference the attribute of sex for the loftier 
quality of abstract humanism." The unbefriended, toil- 
worn peasant girl whispers to the green sod which covers 
the man she loved : 

"Whenever I get up I'll think of 'ee, and whenever I lie down I'll think 
of 'ee. Whenever I plant the young larches I'll think that none can plant 
as you planted; and whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the eider 
wring, I'll say none could do it like you. If ever I forget your name let 
me f crget home and heaven ! . . . But no, no, my love, I never can forget 
'ee; for you was a good man, and did good things! 

She recounts his deeds — they belong to the narrow round 
of laboring life which they both knew — the planting of cut- 
tings, the splitting of gads, the turning of a cider press ; for 
his skill in these and for himself she loved him unutterably 
and forever. The Woodlanders closes on a great note 
which thrills the imagination with the poetry of an emo- 
tional truth to life. And in the gallery of noble women who 
adorn the pages of English fiction, from Clarissa Harlowe, 
Amelia and Jeanie Deans to the women of Meredith, Marty 
South claims her rightful place. 

In differing terms the tragedy of The Woodlanders is the 
tragedy of Mr. Hardy's other novels. In the phrase Gram- 
mer Oliver borrows, we realize that " no man's hands could 
help what they did, any more than the hands of a clock." 
It is useless to quarrel with a writer because he is a deter- 
minist, and we may happen to hold a belief in the freedom 
of the will, which we justify to ourselves, either not at all, 
or after the manner of Locke, Bergson, or any other thinker 
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who has given himself to the solution of a problem that can 
never he laid. This question, like many others, has nothing 
to do with our judgment of imaginative writing. If it had, 
there is ground enough for the battle in Shakespeare, and 
the question of its relation to great art may be fought out 
there, before it is carried further. "With the vast majority 
of people the answer must always remain a matter of tem- 
perament and nothing more. But few writers have suf- 
fered more narrow-minded disparagement on this score 
than Mr. Hardy. In the region of artistic and literary 
criticism the whole question exists, only to be dismissed to its 
proper place — the philosopher's study. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hardy's power, which none can deny him, is not a little 
owing to what may appear to some readers his inability to 
see that, despite the harsh ironies of circumstances, 

. . . thought and faith are mightier things than time 

Can wrong, 
Made splendid once by speech, or made sublime 

By song. 

To say that he does not perceive this would be unjust; love 
and faith triumph over the wrongs of time in the concluding 
passage of The Woodlanders. But the habitual mood of 
his narrative tends to hide from sight the " immarcescible 
crown " of life's failures. Heartless treachery betrays 
Fanny Robin to a miserable death in the workhouse; 
Michael Henehard's decline is a picture of unrelieved 
gloom; and the tragedy of Tess, if it seem to mortals " a 
lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong," is only as sport 
to the Immortals. 

The five prose tragedies of Wessex life reach their 
culmination in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Few English 
novels written within the last forty years are better known 
than this: it has called forth an almost equal measure of 
admiration for the power and beauty of its writing and of 
vituperation from people who are troubled with the com- 
plaint of seeing harm in things. The clear issue of Tess is 
merely one more treatment in terms of art of a question as 
old as the Book of Job; it enters into Goethe's Faust, it 
underlies the narrative of Clarissa; and if the solution be as 
far from us as ever, it is improbable that the question has 
now been asked for the last time. The exact distribution of 
justice is undeniably not as apparent in the world of actual 
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things as some would have it; and in the " crash of broken 
commandments " it is not always the most guilty who 
suffer. The problem is not merely one of speculative in- 
terest: it has wide ethical implications. An intelligent 
reading of Tess reveals Mr. Hardy in an unexpectedly con- 
ventional light as a moralist; and the failure of the many 
to see this is a little difficult to understand. The conviction 
Angel Clare finally reaches, that " The beauty or ugliness 
of a character lay not only in its achievements, but in its 
aims and impulses; its true history lay, not among things 
done, but among things willed," is surely a very moderate 
commonplace, even in the pulpit. 

But Tess as a work of art is a greater thing than the 
same book as a criticism of ethical anomalies. Its worst 
faults lie in the author's obvious didacticism, which hur- 
ries him into digression and a loss of hold upon that gift 
of design and composition which commonly distinguishes 
his work. Conflict of character is dramatically conceived 
and dramatically executed. Tess herself must always re- 
main an enduring figure in English fiction. The book is 
instinct with a fine and austere sense of poetry. In its 
painting of natural scenery it falls not a whit behind The 
Woodlanders and The Return of the Native. And there is 
nothing in these novels to rival the exquisite beauty of those 
passages in Tess which describe the silent loveliness of the 
morning and evening hours, when the shadows and lights 
hover and pass across the rich meadows surrounding Crick's 
dairy-farm. Nor can anything in Mr. Hardy's work sur- 
pass the power with which he describes Nature in her 
sterner aspects in the tale of Tess's toiling life on the bare 
chalk-lands of Flintcomb-Ash. 

To return to an earlier statement — if we are to judge the 
place of Mr. Hardy as a writer of fiction, it is by his five 
greater novels. In these our imagination is intimately 
affined with the experience of peasant men and women ; and 
we read in the story of their lives the inevitable event of 
the clash of character with character. There is a logical 
precision and exactitude in the treatment of character; the 
author is imbued with a scientific and analytic temper; 
but life is for him the primary art. The development of 
incident is not clever design; it is the unavoidable outcome 
of situation and character. In few novels indeed does the 
narrative read as an inexorable transcript. The character- 
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study may be clever, the weaving of the plot ingenious, but 
very rarely are we made to feel an inherent and necessary 
relationship between the two. To bring the two together 
as the corresponding terms of a synthesis is the perfect 
work of the dramatist and novelist. A very general 
criticism of Mr. Hardy's novels is the improbability of their 
plot. But this is to judge him only by his secondary work — 
a manifest injustice. 

And, once more, a town-bred criticism is sure to go astray 
when it walks the lanes of Wessex in a silk hat, lavender 
gloves, and frock-coat, and examines the lives of the people 
in the light of the newest fashion in ideas. Between the 
peasantry of Europe and the life of the cities there is a 
great gulf fixed. For example — in several very distinctive 
features the country folk have a well-understood code of 
morality ruling sex-relationship, which has long since been 
replaced by another standard in the world of modern civili- 
zation. In obedience to this older code Jude Fawley un- 
questioningly marries Arabella Donn. And this is only a 
single instance of differences of thought which extend to all 
the issues of life. In the standards by which conduct is 
judged, in the measure by which life's meaning is esti- 
mated, in the rules which guide action, the mind of the 
laborer on the soil has a wholly different content to that of 
his more sophisticated fellow in the cities. And the drift of 
the narrative in Mr. Hardy's Wessex novels is guided by 
the knowledge of an older and more primitive way of look- 
ing at things, which is often lost upon the city-bred reader. 

Herein lies a secondary value of these novels. The older 
agricultural life dies hard; and even in England there are 
still large tracts of country, notably in the southwest, where 
large cities there are virtually none, almost untouched by 
the desolating influences of the great industrial centers. 
Yet, even here, life is not what it was to the middle of the 
last century. The Wessex of Mr. Hardy is " a modern 
Wessex of railways, the penny post, mowing and reaping 
machines." But by birth and ancestral associations he be- 
longs to the soil and land which he describes; his writing 
is instinct with these associations, bred in the physical fiber 
and in the imagination. In the Wessex novels the older 
ways, the older thought, the old wisdom, speech, and humor 
are reflected by a master mind. 

Harold Williams. 



